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you remain at home and the request is not very inconvenient. I 
have nothing to do with the stumps, the sticks, stones ard hlocks 
of your county. I want to see M r . T. Lee from affection and 
Peter Dow for fun, and thus am I limited to the smallest of 
even numbers. 

M r . Spark [ ?] a Democrat elected last April one of our 
members to the Assembly by a large majority is dead, and I 
have agreed to offer. This county is nearly revolutionized, and 
the Democrats have and will prevail on some demi federalists to 
oppose my election at the upper and lower ends of the County, 
so as to secure the election of their favorite, M r . Plummer. They 
will invoke Heaven and hell to prevent my election; the contest 
will be in December. Plummer will have the confirmed Demo- 
crats, perhaps some others, those who are for no party politics, 
and I am to struggle to prevent a defeat against the best and 
strongest machination to overwhelm me. Yet I suppose I shall 
be elected, and if so then the more honorable will be my election, 
and if I am unsuccessful the dishonor will be to the county. I 
will not bend to the mountain torrent but I may be overwhelmed. 
Judge Washington has forever quitted Westmoreland, and 
this is a great political and neighborhood loss ; to me the loss is 
greater than to any other, for we had but one opinion, nay our 
attachments, habits and prejudices were the same, scd non sine 
Pulvcre Palma, Pie was the pleasantest and most instructive of 
companions, nor ever did he twine the sophist's cobweb rope. 
This departure and the perversion of Westmoreland has consider- 
ably weakened my attachments to this part of Virginia, although 
I love Westmoreland and think that in these States there is no 
spot where T shall ever be so happy. Yet here I will not remain 
to witness a perversion of everything for which T did love it. 



LANDON CARTER'S CROP ROOK. 

The Editor has been lately favored with the original "Crop 
Book" of Landon Carter, son of Charles Carter, of Cleve, and 
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grandson of Colonel Robert Carter. See Lee, Lee of Virginia, 
360, for a brief account of him. 

Mr. Carter owned the following plantations: Cleve in King 
George County, Hayfield, Marsh Run, Norman's Ford and 
Mount Profit, at which places the following were respectively 
his overseers in, 1785 : John Marshall, Francis Miller, John Wil- 
son, Robert Bates, and George, a slave. 

The following appears to have been the yield at the five 
plantations : Corn 829 barrels, 1 bushel, three pecks ; Wheat 
121 bushels made at Cleve, 66j^ bushels made at Norman's Ford ; 
Tobacco, 28,429^4 pounds. The pay of the overseers was made 
in the shares of the crop not less than l /& and not more than 1/12 
In 1795 Mr. Carter added two new farms, which he called Alton 
and Bolton. 

The following is a copy of the agreement with him and 
one of his overseers in 1796: 

Mem». of an Agreemt. between L. C. & 

John Deatly, entered into the 1st Sept. 179G. 
The latter does agree to superintend the business of the said Carter 
as far as the said Carter shall appoint generally & occasionally during 
the whole year of one thousand seven hundred and ninety seven in all 
respects as a man of Integrity & Honor & Probity and for and in con- 
sideration of such services well and truely done & performed by the said 
Deatlej r ho the said Carter will pay him the sum of seventy pounds 
current money of Virginia. Allow him Corn for Bread for himself, his 
wife & Children and three Barrels more for his Horse, also Six hun- 
dred Weight of Nett Pork and permit him bring two Cows of his own 
to give him milk, which shall have pasture with the said Carter's 
Catile & Winter provinder such as is used at his Main farm yard. 

JOHN DEATLY. 
A true coppy. 

Mr. Carter had a correspondence with President Washington 
on the subject of farming and his letters copied in this book are 
interesting as affording some idea of the condition of agriculture 
in Virginia at the beginning of the Republic. Some of his views 
are original and valuable, and it is especially interesting to see 
how well he was acquainted with the restorative effects of the 
cow pea so much praised in our own day. 
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28 Sept. 1796 Copy of a letter to his Exc. Geo. Washington, President. 
Sir: 

Your warmest well wisher has not more devoutly desired the pleas- 
ure of your acquaintance than I have ever done; but I could promise 
myself no success in the attempt (stranger as I am) whilst you have 
been surrounded by the formalities of your Office. 

The Aurora Gazzet has boldly announced your definite Resolve to 
retire from your present high trust; and I am forced to admit the 
evidence, as none would sure presume to meddle in a matter so impor- 
tant to America, without a full assurance of the facts. I lament it 
truly, but I cannot wonder, I cannot, even wish. 

Now that the time approaches that I can see you without a Doubt 
of my sincerest intent, I take the Liberty to present you with some 
thoughts on Agriculture; a science I am told is most your Delight. I 
flatter myself I shall not intrude; for tho you are greatly occupied 
in Public Affairs, I am assured you lend a moment, in each day, to 
your favorite amusement. 

Inclosed I have layed before you some thoughts on the mode of 
culture, best adapted to the improvement of the Land; and most apt 
for the salvation of the Indian Corn Field. 

To enable you to direct the mighty Regulator 3'ou have had in hand, 
with so much Glory to yourself, and so many blessings derived to your 
Constituents, bespeaks you conversant in first Principles: And that will 
have manifested to you a chain of ordinances made at the Creation, for 
accomplishment to the Creatures Works. 

The Earth was appointed to sustain created things; and therefore, 
from its importance in the great arrangement, must have had an assign- 
ment for the support of its fertillity. As a Dwarf is unequal to the 
task of Hercules, so it is indefi'inite to suppose that Han's Exertions, on 
the Stereorary for actual Application, can have been that Assignment; 
We must look for this as we do for every other great accomplishment; 
and it will be found to be an Ordinance made at the Creation, to be 
obtained by Man, or not, as he shall work for an effect. 

The S'un is appointed to exhale The air to contain — and the Earth 
to attract; the Balance equal, while the ground is at rest; — unequal when 
in cultivation; — against it if injudicious; and luxuriously in its favor, 
if Man direct aright. 

I will not encroach any farther, at present, on your time; but 
will end with the ardent effusions of a family wrapt in delight to 
enumerate the virtues of their common Friend. L. C. 

Inclosed paper in the above to G. W. 

Indian Corn seems to engage so much of the attention of my Country- 
men, and, in good truth, has it itself so large a share of merit as a 
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Food for Man & Beast, that I have lent a partial Mind to the search 
after a mode of culture, consistent with the welfare of the Land. 

We may fairly ascribe the wide waste of destruction in our Fields to 
the growth of that Plant ; pursued as it has been at all time, under an 
itinerant sort of Husbandry: It would seem as if Mankind were content 
to resign posterity to the wretched alternative of Famine; or of Emigra- 
tion. A Field had been withdrawn from the Forest, and pushed to its 
exertion; and another and another still has been again destroyed: And 
then abondoned to a common, in sterillity's most comfortless State, naked 
& bound up from Airs beneficent influence. 

Enquiries into the cause of this Destruction, consequent to each 
husbandry, led to an investigation of the various concurrence in the busi- 
ness of Vegitation ; and all the matter, engaged, seemed to be of a vola- 
tile nature, or fit to become so. To the untaught it may be subject of 
wonder, that the matter of Earth should have a quality assigned to 
it; yet it is not more surprising than true: Inert as it may be in its 
native State, a communication with Aerial matter imparts to it a viva- 
city, as absolutely subjective to exhalations as that matter of air with 
which it is allied: And ponderous as it is in water alone, it acquires 
by the union a perfect sollubility in fluids and without interrupting 
their transparency. 

The Heat of the Sun, however useful to the Plant, & however ne- 
cessary in a limited sense, it may be to the Earth, is nevertheless in- 
jurious in the excess: Nor is this injurious charge to be waived for its' 
lessened force in the winter season: It will; be found, upon due enquirery, 
to impair the Land, even more, when in a frozen state, than in a state 
of freedom. 

The more perpendicular the Plant is to the direction of the rays of 
the Sun, the more forcible will be the Heat and that will be the more 
moderate, in proportion as that direction deviates from a right angle. 
The more obliquely, then, the Land is placed to the Sun, the less degree 
of Heat it will sustain. 

When the Earth is free, it maintains some stand against the attaeke 
of heat; and by its absorbent powers holds its' fertillity from a mod- 
erate degree of it, but when it is locked up by frost, it looses that ab- 
sorbent force, and yields its volatile contents freely to the solicitations 
of, even, the lessened rate of heat at that season. As an example to il- 
lustrate this, I call your attention to the moist, greasy appearance on 
the surface of the hard frozen ground, when the sun has just sent forth 
a gentle warmth, as yet insufficient to unbind the Earth. This appear- 
ance will be greater upon a levelled spot; and hence the treasure will 
exhale, before the frost bound soil can be released, to reassume its ab- 
sorbent Powers. 
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The more surfaces are presented, by tillage, to the Air, the more of 
that matter of Earth will be in contact with its contents; and the more 
fertillity is induced. It can no how constitute a part of veritable food 
but by being rendered suspehsibly in Water. This Division may not 
be pursued too far; as instance with the hoe, or Harrow; for besides 
the dangerous excess, those tools lay the ground too levell; and both 
together afford too free an admission of heati leading to a waste of Lands 
native resources. 

Plowing, to be adopted to the foregoing postula, should be directed 
into ridges; for example, two furrows meeting upon a Baulk, highly 
pointed up; ridge ranging by the side of ridge, throughout the field. 
The Baulk will mellow better than the cast; so the husbandmen may not 
cavil too hastily; but must recur to the meeting furrow in the middle 
of each fallow land, that has been broken up in fall or winter. 

Indian Corn should be planted as early as possible, that the Crop 
may be brought to early perfection for sake, particularly, of getting 
the plowing over before the greatest heat. When it rises four or five 
inches high, a deep furrow should be taken from the Corn on both sides, 
so close as to leave it standing upon a narrow ridge, with upright sides. 
Thus it should remain until! about the middle of May; * during which 
time this little bank is receiving a rich impregnation from the air, with- 
out any diminution from the sun; owing to its' oblique position. It also 
is induced by the depression of the furrows to strike deep roots. 

When the time * arrives, a loose mould, being cast into the furrows, 
solicits a new set of roots; so that the supplies having been increased, 
and now the demands multiplied, the Husbandman may count upon added 
proceeds. The future plowing, all directed to the corn, serve to destroy 
the grass without the aid of the Hoe; and thereby preserve the obliquity 
so requisite. 

All the plowings after * should be by alternate rows, to permit it a 
close approach, to the Corn; & the advantages of the alternate plowing, in 
dry weather, will occur to every plowman. 

The directions given for the management of the I. Corn Crop are 
best adapted to the fallow approoving Parmer, who has no occasion to 
throw away his grain & labor, by sowing in a field that has already 
brought an exhausting Crop, such as I. Corn; yet it will be well for the 
other to follow them as near as he can. He may plow his I. Corn 
field at any stage with safety to the Crop in the above described way; 
if the proprietor is content to bare his soil to the virulence of heat; 
but I think it will be bad husbandry. 

In* the middle of May the farmer will see his danger if the summer 
fallows; for those Tools offer themselves as assentially necessary. But 
suppose he turns a flat over for a green fallow, as it is emphatically 

* Where the astericks are used, the reference is to the "middle of May." 
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called, he will discover a solubillity that has the quality of subsiding 
tc fhe bottom, which is layed over to the hot sun for free exhalation. 
The ballanee of Power, being given to heat over the absorbent, the 
toiling laborer frustrates his own intent and grasping at a shadow will 
loose the substance. 

I think I have gone the full length of a letter ; so will conclude with 
a wish that your valuable time may not be thrown away in the perusal. 
Be that as it may, I know your goodness will accept the will for the 
deed. 

I had written thus far when my Papers came to hand, wherein I 
read the friendly councils of a departing Father to his Children. Such 
a system of Politics I hope will delay the dreaded ills awhile. I see 
there, too, mention made of your arrival at Mount Vernon, so that I 
might have ventured to have extended my thoughts on agriculture; 
counting upon your greater 1 leisure. But I have made an end and be it so 
— Father ! — Friend ! — Adieu ! — 

(To be continued.) 



BENj. R. POLLARD TO ROBERT STANARD. 

New Castle, Ky., January, 1823. 
Dear Sir 

Since the death of my father I find among his papers a Deed 
from my Grand father Harding to his daughter Sally Harding 
(who was my mother) for 100 acres of Land lying in the County 
of Goochland, within as I am informed 20 miles of the City of 
Richmond, near or adjoining the place that James Underwood 
Now lives on, which Land, since the death of my father, from 
the Deed I am of opinion has descended to the Heirs of my 
mother, A Copy of the deed I herewith annex which you may 
find recorded in the Clerk's office of Goochland County. Should 
you after examining the Deed and other facts be of opinion that 
you can recover the land, I wish a suit instituted in the Federal 
Court against the occupant for the land and rents since we be- 
came intitled to recover rents. 

The Heirs of my mother are as follows — to wit Joseph Pol- 
lard Jr., Frances Pollard, Thomas Pollard, Priscilla Meriwether, 



